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DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 

IN CHABGE OF 

ISABEL M. STEWART, R.N. 
Collaborators: S. LILLIAN CLAYTON and ANNA G. JAMMB 

HOW TO INTEREST HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS IN NURSING 

The Cleveland League of Nursing Education recently became eager 
to measure in some way the average high school girl's interest in nurs- 
ing as a possible future vocation for herself. In doing this bit of re- 
search work, Miss J. C. Bennett, chemistry instructor of East High 
School, rendered valuable assistance. Out of a list of questions sub- 
mitted to her by individual League members, Miss Bennett compiled 
a questionnaire. This questionnaire was sent to high school girls in 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, Jersey City and La Crosse, Wis. The results 
tabulated, therefore, would seem to represent high school opinion in 
the northern, central and eastern areas of our country, from which area 
so large a proportion of pupils is received into schools of nursing. 
1139 questionnaires were sent and 1139 answers were received. The 
questionnaire was prepared, having in mind also a comparison between 
the amount of interest displayed toward a possible future college course 
and a possible future course in a school of nursing. 

Following is the questionnaire, with percentage results, showing the 
average high school girl's attitude toward nursing as a vocation. 

1. Name. Age. 

2. In selecting your elective high school subjects, did you doit bearing in 
mind a future vocation? 73 per cent did. 

3. Have you considered nursing a possible career for yourself? 19 per cent 
have. 

4. If you are interested in nursing, state what appeals to you in it. 

5. If you are not interested in nursing, state your objections. 

6. Have you ever talked with a member of the nursing profession concern- 
ing the work? 43 per cent have. 

7. What have you heard concerning the difficulty of the work in nurses' 
training schools? 

8. How old must a girl be to enter a nurses' training school? 58 per cent did 
not know. 

9. How old must a girl be to enter college? 43 per cent did not know. 

10. How long is the course in a nurses' training school of high rank? 61 per 
cent did not know. 

11. How long is the course in a college or university? 23 per cent did not 
know. 
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12. Would you be interested in taking the training to become a nurse if the 
training schools were connected with a college or university? 21 per cent would 

13. Name some of the positions which a trained nurse can fill. 

14. If you were interested in going to college, how would you proceed to get 
information about it? 86 per cent knew. 

15. If you were interested in going into a nurses' training school, how would 
you proceed to get information about it? 73 per cent knew. 

16. Give the name of a training school for nurses with which you are more 
or less familiar. 60 per cent did not know any. 

The percentage results show clearly the amount of ignorance and 
indifference in the high schools toward nursing. Answers to questions 
5 and 7 cannot be reduced to terms of percentage. In concise state- 
ment, however, Miss Bennett found the objections and difficulties in 
the minds of high school pupils variously stated, thus: "I can't stand 
it physically;" "It is a life of drudgery;" "The work is too strenuous;" 
"When you get old, nobody wants you;" "The nervous strain is too 
great;" "The hours are long and the work hard;" "The discipline is 
severe;" "There is not opportunity for self expression," "Too much 
menial work;" "Too much scrubbing;" "Too much standing on one's 
feet." 

From the tabulation it will be seen that over 73 per cent do not 
know any positions that a graduate nurse can fill. From the 17 per 
cent who ventured a suggestion, some strange answers were given. 
Not a few gave the following answers as the only occupations they 
know, viz: companion to elderly person; nurse for young children, 
governess; housekeeper; secretary to invalid; cook; — not an especially 
attractive array of future employments as the average high school girl 
sees it. 

In presenting the results of this questionnaire to the League, Miss 
Bennett ventured an outsider's opinion as to why comparatively few 
high school girls enter our schools of nursing. In conclusion she said, 
"A first answer to this question appears to be the ignorance and indif- 
ference and misunderstanding of high school girls as to what the train- 
ing consists of, as to the possibilities of the training in fitting for some 
life work, and as to the method of getting information regarding the 
course in a school of nursing." 

"A second answer to the question as to why so few girls enter 
schools of nursing must relate to matters within the school itself. The 
spirit of democracy, which has been for a long time mostly a thing in 
our political life only, has begun to invade all our schools, and we find 
that our methods of discipline and our methods of teaching must ever 
progress and improve to keep up with the extension of our ideals of 
democracy; of liberty without lawlessness; of freedom with responsi- 
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bility. That the colleges have heard this voice is evident in the stu- 
dent councils and other socializing institutions recently introduced. 
Even the technical schools are beginning to realize the need of a wider 
vision for their young men, and we find courses in sociology and similar 
subjects in the curriculum along with the engineering subjects. The 
more thoughtful and progressive secondary school men too, recogniz- 
ing the inborn desire for self expression, are attempting in various ways 
to bring the spirit of democracy into their schools. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the situation in which these schools find themselves is 
duplicated in the case of the schools of nursing. The problem is a 
general one, influencing all education to improve methods of discipline 
and methods of teaching in harmony with our American ideals of lib- 
erty without license. The task of solving this problem is surely an 
inspiring one, one worthy of our best efforts. 

If the conclusions drawn from the given statistics are at all fair, 
these two questions confront us: 

1. What sort of campaign can be planned for the enlightenment of 
our young people and their parents as to the nursing situation? 

2. What program can be outlined to bring a little more of the spirit 
of democracy into the schools of nursing, without sacrificing any of the 
fine things for which the nurses' schools of today stand? 

In answer to these last two questions, Mary L. Wakefield, of Lake- 
side Hospital, gave to the League her own careful thoughts, as follows : 

The results of this investigation, afford us much to ponder over. The igno- 
rance and indifference as to what the preparation for the profession of nursing 
is and as to its splendid possibilities seem to stand out most glaringly and make 
us realize the great need for publicity work. Already something has been done 
along this line, but the necessity for a far greater effort has been brought to us 
very forcibly. Throughout the country, I think some attempt has been made 
to arouse the interest of high school and college students by talks given by mem- 
bers of the profession and by scattering copies of the pamphlet, Opportunities 
in the Field of Nursing. Last year two high schools, one private school and 
the Woman's College in this city were reached in this way by members of this 
League. When I asked Miss Bennett if she had thought of any other way in 
which we might interest the high school girls, she made a very practical sugges- 
tion, that groups of girls be allowed to make excursions to some of the hospitals 
and have the ward duties and the educational side of the training explained to 
them in their proper setting. Excursions to stimulate interest in other lines of 
work have been tried and have been most enthusiastically received by the Dupils. 

We have endeavored thus far to meet the possible candidates for our schools, 
but I have sometimes wondered if it would not be worth while to make an effort 
to get in touch with the mothers, as well, as I venture to say that very few stu- 
dents have entered our schools who have not first had to overcome the prejudice 
of their mothers, and in many instances their consent to undertake the course 
of training has been given very reluctantly. 
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Chief among the objections raised by high school graduates and college 
women to entering our schools are the long hours, the hard work, the severe 
discipline, the lack of recreation and pleasure and the low standard of education. 
I believe a conscientious effort is being made by many of our principals to lessen 
the number of hours of duty, to eliminate drudgery, and to elevate the educa- 
tional standard by better planned curricula and by procuring paid instructors 
and lecturers for their schools. These are goals toward which we cannot hope 
to move very rapidly as they involve a considerable increase in the expense of 
maintaining a school and, furthermore, the education of boards of trustees and 
the general public, as schools of nursing, as entities, do not yet exist in the 
minds of most people. We need funds for laboratories and libraries and paid 
instructors quite as badly as do other schools. 

In the meantime, while this slow process of education is going on, is there 
nothing that can be done to make our schools more attractive and enticing? It 
is a rather significant fact that very nearly one-half of these 1139 high school 
girls have had an opportunity to talk with some member of the profession and 
yet less than one-fifth of them consider nursing as a possibility. We must infer 
that our graduates are not giving very glowing reports of our schools and of the 
work after graduation. Is this lack of enthusiasm due wholly to long hours 
and hard work, or is there something more subtle which may account, in part, 
for it? Have we in our schools anything that is equivalent to college spirit? 
We are dealing with women who still have a youthful and buoyant spirit and I 
think we should endeavor to keep this alive. This can be done only by mixing 
play with work in a fair proportion. The holidays are usually celebrated by 
some kind of good time, but this is not enough. There should be some regular 
provision for the social and recreational life of the students. In college there 
are many opportunities for self-expression, the lack of which in our schools has 
frequently laid us open to criticism. There is a little that might be said in our 
defense along this line. As yet it is necessary to make our course of study an 
entirely prescribed one with no electives. The subjects included in the curric- 
ulum are not such as to promote independent thought and discussion as would 
literature, history, sociology, psychology, or philosophy. This is a distinct loss, 
and to meet it adequately we must affiliate with schools of general education, 
broaden our curriculum and allow some choice of subjects just as a beginning of 
something broader and bigger. 

Our problem is a complex one and in one aspect is unique. We are trying to 
conduct a school and at the same time care for the needs of a hospital, which 
must be met promptly. In fact, many nursing schools have been established 
with this aim solely, and they will soon defeat their own purpose if conditions 
are not greatly changed. Perhaps this phase of the problem has stood out too 
prominently and we have failed to realize that we have much in common with 
other schools. We all have the problem of arranging a wholesome, happy, well- 
rounded existence as well as an adequate vocational training for a large group 
of young people, and I am sure we share the desire to graduate from our schools 
women of splendid character, and of high ideals and vision, who are eager to 
make a worthy contribution to society. 



